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THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 



By miss RUSSELL, of Victoria, South Africa. 



Special Meeting, December 22, 1876. 
Chief-Justice Daly, the president, introduced Miss Russell, saying 
that America could but be deeply interested in the condition and 
prospects of sister republics in southern Africa, of which it is so dif- 
ficult to obtain any information, except through unfriendly sources. 
The Society desired to avail themselves of Miss Russell's presence 
in America to learn from the lips of a native of Victoria, South 
Africa, of European parentage, something of the spirit and life of 
the people, and had, therefore, invited Miss Russell to address them. 
She announced as her subject : 

THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

In bringing before your notice to-night the great continent of 
Africa, I only touch a chord which is vibrating throughout the world. 
I believe I may justly claim that at tljis time Africa in general is 
attracting considerable interest from the civilized world. Stanley's 
explorations in Africa are familiar to every American. The English, 
the French and the Italians respectively have exploring parties in 
Northern and Eastern Africa ; and under the auspices of the Paris 
Geographical Society, an expedition is now fitting out to explore 
Africa from the Mediterranean to the Gold coast. And that the 
importance of this great question of opening up Africa to develop 
its resources, to maintain the increased trade and commerce which 
every generation brings, is becoming more fully impressed upon the 
thoughtful mind, I remind you of the proposal of Leopold II., King 
of the Belgians, to form an international society for the exploration 
of the unknown regions of the vast continent, and also of the address 
of Sir Bartle Frere to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, on the 
same subject. I merely mention these facts as all included under 
the one broad basis, but let it be understood that what I have to say 
concerns Southern Africa only. 

I have no doubt you will wonder what my object is in bringing 
before your notice to-night the South African republics and their 
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people. In the first place, I want the American people to know 
that these republics exist in South Africa, and that their people 
have had a hard battle for their independence I hope to prove to 
you. If you will take the map of Africa, looking at the southern 
portion, you will find north of the British colonies of Cape of Good 
Hope and Port Natal, lying between the Orange and Zambesi rivers, 
the tract of country which is occupied by the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal or South African Republic. These republics con- 
stitute the richest portion of Southern Africa. The government, 
as you will naturally infer, is republican, having a constitution very 
much the same as your own — the president being elected every four 
years by suffrage of the people, and the congress {volkstaad) repre- 
senting the people. Now, I consider that, in laying a true state- 
ment of the republics before the American people, they are far more 
likely to sympathize with countries whose government is the same 
as their own, and for that reason, it is better, in opening up the land, 
that commercial relations be established with America. Americans 
coming into the country would respect and uphold its government, 
and this new feature would add strength and force to the adminis- 
tration. At this present time America is seeking about for new 
markets to support her increased manufactures. Now, though at 
first sight my remarks to-night may appear to have no connection 
with this all-important question, I know that in a few years it will 
have assumed such vast proportions as to surprise you. It is in the 
natural course of events that the construction of a railway from the 
eastern coast into these South African republics will develop the 
mineral and agricultural wealth of the country, and open up a market 
which would drain America of its surplus manufacture, and add ten- 
fold to its prosperity. While I am telling you of it to-night, this 
very thing is in course of progress, and if it had not been for the in- 
terference 0/ a foreign power who has sought to arrest the progress 
of the republics, seemingly for its own ends, the railway would be 
now more than half completed; but there is a power in Europe 
that would be glad to expunge the republics, and embrace them un- 
der her own rule as colonies. The wealth of the republics which 
has been not inconsiderable, diamonds to the amount of between 
.£'8,000,000 and i^ 1 2,000,000 sterling, wood, feathers, ivory, skins, all 
have gone towards enriching the commerce of England ; and it 
would now appear that she is no longer satisfied with this, but wants 
the republics entirely. Now, it seems to me that, by making the 
country better known, trying to clear away some of the mystery 
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which seems to shroud it, I, at least, give people a chance of judging 
how fair such a monopolization would be. Nations, like persons, are 
more cautious when they know they are watched ; and at the same 
time, I may remove some misrepresentations which have crept into 
the press respecting the country. The people of the republics have 
been represented as wishing to have British rule. Nothing could 
prove better than their history the error of this statement. And to 
this end, I shall now go on to tell you something of the people who 
live in the republics, and the way they obtained them. Before we 
can become interested in a country we must learn something of its 
people and its history ; and this is why I desire to let you know some- 
thing of the Boers of South Africa and their republics. The Boers 
are the descendants of the original Dutch settlers of South Africa. 
The object of these early settlers was to establish an independent 
form of government in South Africa, and to this end they struggled 
all their lives. Boer is a Dutch word, which means " agriculturist." 
The Dutch have become almost wholly an agricultural people 
in South Africa, and hence they are called Boers or "farming 
people." 

Let me, first of all, notice two facts with regard to southern Africa, 
which demand primary notice. The burning hot climate it is represen- 
ted to have is all a myth and a fable, and there are no savages there ; 
for people who conduct themselves in an orderly and respectable 
manner, and are not given to the committal of savage acts, are cer- 
tainly not savages. Having noticed these two leading points, it is 
now necessary for me to preface my subject by the barest facts of 
history, in order that you may more clearly understand it. 

In the seventeenth century the Cape of Good Hope, which is the 
most southern point of Africa, was colonized by the Dutch. In the 
course of half a century they had built up a flourishing colony, and 
had made considerable progress — such progress as seemed to destine 
for Africa a name in history; their numbers had been further added 
to by a colony of Huguenots, who fled from France at the time of the 
persecution. These Huguenots, in the course of several generations, 
have become so intermixed with the Dutch that, beyond their names 
no trace of them as a distinctive race remains. It was they who intro- 
duced the culture of the grape, which then, as it does now, formed 
one of the chief industries of that colony, and added much to its 
prosperity. The traces of all this work still remain, and Cape Town, 
the capital of the Cape of Good Hope, retains at the present day very 
much its early character, being essentially Dutch in its architecture 
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and general appearance, and many of its fine orchards and vineyards 
owe their origin to those early settlers. 

In 1806 the Cape of Good Hope became a British colony, and it 
was from British rule and British taxation that a body of these Dutch 
banded themselves together and resolved to trek further inland and 
settle themselves independently, and beyond the reach of British 
rule. Trek IS a Dutch word, which signifies" to go." To me it seems 
a comprehensive term, as it is usually applied to wagon and oxen 
traveling, and by the word trek the oxen always understand they 
are to go. This band of pioneers trekked northward and found in 
Natal their promised land. The old work had to be done again — 
the natives subdued, and new settlements laid out. Pietermaritz- 
burg, the capital of Natal, is named after two of those worthy old 
pioneers, who have thus become identified with its history for ever- 
more. The sequel proves that their rest was not here, for the 
English appeared again on the scene, and after a considerable resis- 
tance on the part of the Dutch, in 1845 Natal became a British 
colony. For a second time these determined people, the Boers as 
they are now called, resolved upon a second trek, and once more 
they were pressing into the wilderness in search of a home. They 
settled this time south of the Vaal river, and named their new terri- 
tory the Orange Free State. It is necessary here to mention that the 
Boers, as pioneers, have resorted as little as possible to the force of 
arms with the natives, but have always endeavored to negotiate for 
the honest purchase of the lands. In 1848 the Orange Free State 
was annexed by the British; but though resistance, on account of 
the inequality of numbers, would have been useless, the spirit of the 
Boers had not yet deserted them, and once more they were on the 
trek, searching for a fairer land of promise. Crossing the Vaal, 
they settled the country north of that river, and in the Transvaal, 
or South African Republic, began to feel some security. In 1856 
the Orange Free State was handed back by the English to its original 
owners, the Boers, they having found it nothing more than an ex- 
pense and an incumbrance. And now, side by side these two re- 
publics are growing up, with such a fair future before them that 
their neighbors are becoming jealous. From this account you will 
see that the Dutch have not enjoyed much peace in South Africa. 
In fact they have lived a life of perpetual turmoil and insecurity ; 
and the difficulties anew country presents, and hostile natives, have 
not been their worst enemies. In all these emigrations of the Dutch 
in search of the coveted boon of independence, some have always 
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remained behind ; so that all over South Africa the Dutch are to be 
found, in the Cape of Good Hope in a large majority, and very con- 
siderably anglicized. 

There is the ring of the true metal — that is, a calm, settled, and 
sturdy independence — in the steady perserveance with which the 
Boers have resisted all attempts to place them under British rule. 
It must have seemed to them, in all the years of peace and quiet- 
ness which have since gone by, that they had found their haven at 
last. They have tilled their lands, and in the rich yield of crops and 
luxuriant gardens teeming with luscious fruits, they have found al- 
most all their simple habits required. They have hunted the wild 
game, and lived a life of ease and indolence. As may be imagined, 
their progress in letters in this nineteenth century has been very far 
behind that of the rest of the world, their life being one not calcu- 
lated to foster a love of the gentler arts of life. Camping in the 
wilds, encounters with the natives — many of their lives are brimful 
of such startling adventures and thrilling romance as no novel could 
adequately portray, or any of you folks of this work-a-day world 
gain a conception. But with praiseworthy painstaking, from gen- 
eration to generation the knowledge of reading and writing has 
been handed down from parents to children, until at the present 
day there are few who cannot read and write a little. Some of the 
men show themselves fair mechanics. They build their own houses, 
make their own furniture ; they are their own tailors and shoe- 
makers ; the women are famous at the manufacture of soap, tallow 
candles, and in the art of drying fruits. Their soap has quite a name 
among English residents for its economy and power of cleansing. 
Though the industries and manufactures of these simple people are 
very rude, yet, when we remember that for two hundred years they 
have had no means of improvement, there is much credit due to 
them for the intelligence they still display. The pious spirit of their 
forefathers seems, in spite of all their misfortunes, to be still strong 
within them, and in this respect they set an example to less for- 
bearing Christians. Their morning and evening hours they devote 
to praise and prayer. They are strict church-goers, and have a 
great reverence for their minister, whose position is that of a little 
king among them. They obey his rule implicitly, and his influence 
is almost absolute. The minister generally resides in a town, and 
every now and then pays a regular round of parochial visits to the 
members of his flock, who are scattered over a wide tract of country 
residing sometimes more than a hundred miles apart. Every three 
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months nachtmaal, or taking of the sacrament, is celebrated at the 
church, and every family who can possibly manage it makes a point 
of being present, though with the mode of South African traveling it 
often costs them a journey of two or three days. At these times 
they camp out around the church, and the minister has additional 
services for the benefit of those whose distant homes render them 
unable to attend but at these times. This is a grand harvest time 
for the minister — for of all the six or seven hundred families who 
come for nachtmaal, not one but has a very substantial present for 
the predikant, a.s they call him. Some of these presents consist of 
sheep, others of bags of meal or flour, butter, eggs, soap, fruit, and an 
endless variety of rarities, until at length minister and his wife are both 
at their wits' end where to put the things which crowd upon them. 
The presents bestowed at these tri-monthly gatherings would often 
be enough to keep the minister and his family for a year; but he 
generally disposes of the surplus by selling to his neighbors, and is 
thus enabled to add to his income. 

The republics and the British colonies are on amicable terms ; the 
produce of the republics has been one of the chief features of the 
colonial trade, and all imports to the interior are supplied by them. 
Until within the last few years, it was customary for each Boer 
family annually to pack up such goods and chattels as were neces- 
sary to the trek, and with their wool, skin, butter and other produce 
to make a jonrney to Natal, their nearest market. I may mention 
here that the Boer's method of traveling is by wagon and ox-team, 
which no Boer is without ; and he always takes his wife and children 
with him. The Boer's mode of traveling is the characteristic one of 
South Africa, and by the means of wagons and ox-teams all goods 
are conveyed to the interior by men who call themselves transport 
riders. To you, with your railways and rivers, a journey of three 
or four hundred miles is a matter of little moment ; to us it means 
a six weeks* picnicing campaign ; we must lay in a store of provis- 
ions and such articles of household comfort as are necessary to life 
anywhere, and resign ourselves to a camping life, or, as we term it, 
avelat life. To some natures this quiet, dreamy existence is full of 
charm ; it is healthy and indolent ; there is plenty of time for read- 
ing and sleeping, and good appetites never lack. A journey of this 
kind often produces a wonderfully beneficial effect on invalids ; to 
ladies it offers an opportunity to get through an immense amount 
of sewing ; and to the thoughtful and scientific it abounds with in- 
teresting studies. Round the camp fire of an evening the scene is 
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often most inspiriting ; busy hands preparing supper ; merry jesting 
growing merrier as the fragrant odor reminds the hungry travelers 
that the meal is ready ; the loud talking of the natives, and the sad 
music of the concertina, adds to the picture a wild and weird charm 
which would draw forth the artist's fancy. But to resume. This 
journey of the Boers to Natal, under favorable circumstances, oc- 
cupied between three and four months, but the Boer's time was not 
much an object to him ; there was no pressing business to hurry him 
home, and nothing to be lost by his absence. In Natal there were 
many stores whose goods were solely for the Dutch trade, and 
it was in the Dutch season that they looked to make a grand harvest ; 
these different stores would send out touters, or men on horseback, 
who met the Boers as they were near the city ; these, in the interest 
of their employers, inquired the nature of the produce, and represen- 
ted to the Boer where he was most likely to be best compensated 
for his goods ; the Boer was easily persuaded to the touter's views, 
and generally accepted the recommendation. In many instances 
the storekeepers completely duped the unsuspected Boer, using short 
weights and making false calculations, and when the family turned 
to go homewards, a few pounds of coffee and sugar, a few articles of 
clothing, and a few tawdry things selected by the good wife, would 
be the only return they would have for their merchandise ; and yet 
they went home rejoicing and content, without a suspicion of the 
frauds practiced upon them, and returned again the next year. Some 
years ago this system of cheatery was completely exposed ; and 
traders of good repute settled in the republics, the Boers now find 
it pays them better to stay at home than to go to Natal, I believe 
that at no distant day the colonies will have nothing left but the 
memory of their trade with the republics. The president of the South 
African Republic recently raised in Holland the sum of $1,500,000 
for the construction of a railway between the republic and Delagoa 
bay, a Portuguese seaport on the eastern coast. The distance of 
this seaport is about lOO miles from the republic — one-third the dis- 
tance of the nearest British colony. Delagoa bay is one of the finest 
natural harbors in the world, but the barrier between the republic 
and this sea-coast has been a narrow belt of low-lying country stretch- 
ing to the coast below the Lebombo mountains. During the summer 
months this tract of country is very unhealthy, and it is inhabited 
by a fly called tsetse, the bite of which has a fatal effect on domestic 
animals. For years past this fly has been the subject of controversy, 
and no solution of its destructive powers has yet been arrived at. 
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In view of the railway the Portuguese have been for some time past 
engaged in planting in this unhealthy strip of land, large quantities 
of the Eucalyptus and other trees of an anti-febrile nature, and the 
probabilities are that this may prove a double benefit, by extermi- 
nating the fly as well as ridding the country of unhealthy vapors. 

Within later years the growth of the republic has attracted con- 
siderable immigration of English there. Though the Boers recog- 
nize the advantage these bring with them, and find the increase of 
trade improvingtheircondition, they look with distrust on these new- 
comers ; they have never worked with them well yet ; and as their 
numbers still keep increasing, they grow decidedly uneasy, and it is 
scarcely a year ago that about a hundred families sold their farms and 
trekked farther northward to get beyond British contact. At the 
head of each republic there are now to be found two of the ablest men 
of South Africa ; both are of Dutch descent, but educated in Europe. 
Thomas Fran9ois Burgers, President of the South African Republic, 
is a man on whom too high encomiums cannot be lavished — an ora- 
tor, a statesman and a soldier — of whom Mr. Froude, the British 
historian, said: "A man who will make his mark anywhere." This 
was verified, for shortly afterwards, when Mr. Burgers visited Europe, 
he was entertained by all the crowned heads, and returned loaded 
with honors, and with his mission successfully accomplished. This 
mission was to raise the railway loan. Mr. Burgers is a patriot of 
the genuine stamp, a man who would suffer and sacrifice for his 
country; he is one of a class in South Africa who, having descended 
from the early settlers, would be glad to be proud of their nationality, 
to feel that they had a country to claim. Mr. Burgers is the one who 
has made this something more than an idea, who has shaped it into 
action and if God spares him to complete the work he has begun, he 
will give South Africa a name in history, and make it a country from 
which we shall be proud to claim a birthright. It seems like a provi- 
dential interposition that, at this critical period of their history, the 
Boers should have secured a man of Mr. Burgers' ability, a man so 
well fitted to tide them through the present difificulties of their situ- 
ation, and bring them to the goal which but for him would seem 
further off than ever. Within the last seven years only the Orange 
Free State has developed rich diamond fields, but the advantage 
accruing to the country from this has been less than the disad- 
vantage ; for it has only brought in a hungry crowd of fortune 
seekers, who have made their money and turned their backs with 
contempt on the country which gave it. It is an astonishing fact 
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that the diamond fields have yielded ;^ 12,000,000 sterling worth 
of diamonds, and yet the world scarcely knows that diamonds are 
found in South Africa. Had the diamond fields been some huge 
bubble scheme, whereby ;^ 12,000,000 had been lost, I venture to say 
the length and breadth of the world would not have contained room 
for the news. The South African Republic has developed gold fields, 
which give a fair prospect of being rich and lasting. These gold fields 
were opened in 1873 ; at present there are about 400 miners at work 
there. The labor for the white man is comparatively easy, native 
labor being cheap and obtainable. The only tax levied on the miner 
is one of a dollar and a quarter per month ; this licenses him to pos- 
sess a claim — ground on which to live. Wood and water for all is abun- 
dant ; no extra tax for this is levied, the only difficulty being that 
each miner procures his own supplies. The South African Republic 
is beyond doubt one of the richest mineral countries in the world. 
In confirmation of this statement, I quote from the report of Mr. 
John Provis, mining engineer and metallurgist, sent out to the coun- 
try by a wealthy London firm with a view to obtaining a knowledge 
of its mineral resources. He says : " Among the precious metals gold 
has been extensively found, as is well known. Not being a practical 
gold miner, I am unable to give a competent opinion, but 1 am as- 
sured by gentlemen who have devoted their whole life to the work, 
that the gold fields bear every evidence of being rich and lasting. 
Silver has been found in connection with lead at several places. The 
galena contains silver in various proportions — from three to eighty 
ounces per ton of ore. Lead is found in abundance in some parts, 
especially Marico ; copper also exists in abundance in the Zoutspans- 
berg district. The South African Mining Company has been several 
years engaged in working a rich cobalt mine to the north of the town 
Middleburg. Cobalt is a very valuable metal, and I am pleased to 
say the company's efforts have been attended with success." Again he 
says : " Coal and iron in abundance. At one place, Havre Klip, I 
examined the coal strata, and found a seam of coal cropping out to sur- 
face seven feet thick ; there were also two or three othersmaller seams; 
the coal formation here extends for several miles, and it has been dis- 
covered, too, near Potchefstroom. The non-metallic minerals are 
many, and though not containingmetalsusefulto man, are, neverthe- 
less, valuable as indications of the more useful minerals." There is 
no doubt that years ago the Boers knew of the existence of gold in 
this country, but they kept it a secret, fearing the influx of a British 
population. As it is, the English claimed the diamond fields — the 
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Boers lodged a protest — and a long contest of words and papers en- 
sued. Eventually, and within the last year, Mr. Brand, president of 
the Orange Free State, personally visited England to lay the case be- 
fore Earl Carnarvon, secretary for the colonies. The result of this 
visit has been that the English government have retained the dia- 
mond fields, giving to the Orange Free State ;^90,oooas a compensa- 
tion, and a grant of ;^i 5,000 in aid of a railway. Though this does 
not give the Boers back their land, yet, as a colonial paper justly re- 
marks, the very fact of the English government giving compensation 
is a tacit acknowledgment of wrong. For their treatment of the 
Boers the English have always made the natives their excuse ; they 
have accused them of unjust dealing towards these people, and they 
have charged them with slavery and oppression. This has been done 
more in ignorance than aught else. It is only fair to say that the 
Boer has a just regard to the native as a human being, but otherwise 
regards him as the inferior of the white man. According to Boer 
law, no native can possess land in the republics, but is permitted to 
settle almost anywhere by payment of a small tax. Tribes subject to 
the republic live on lands allotted to them by the republic, are sub- 
ject to their own chiefs and have their own laws, and live as uninter- 
fered with as though there were no white men near. There is no 
labor law, as has been stated, enforcing them to work, and the tax 
levied on them is merely a nominal one. The Boer does not believe 
in the equality of the two races, and imbues the native with a great 
respect for his person. It is wrong to call either the Boers or natives 
degraded. Because they are untutored and unlettered, it does not 
naturally follow they are degraded. Both are strictly moral and vir- 
tuous in all their relations. Crime among them is almost unknown, 
and the vices of civilized cities would be revolting in the highest 
degree to either Boer or native. The British idea is to civilize the 
native — to place him on an equal footing with the white man. Now 
you, who know something of the character and difficulty of dealing 
with the Indians, know somewhat the impracticability of this idea. 
We must remember that while the Boers have always lived among 
the natives, the English govern them at a distance of 8,000 miles. 
Those who have studied the subject and devoted time to this work 
have declared that the natives cannot be civilized but in the course 
of events. Were the English civilized in our generation ? Most 
emphatically, no. If some of the ancient fathers of the Anglo- 
Saxon race could be spirited back to earth to-day, I venture to say 
they would compare unfavorably with the raw native, and, if un- 
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favorably with him, how much more so with their ultra-refined 
descendants of the present day ? However, we can prove, without 
their presence, that civilization has been a very long process, each 
generation undergoing a separate process, until the result is attained. 
History is the best exponent of this. The natives, like children, 
are more susceptible to example than precept, and, under good 
example, they improve rapidly. Do not suppose that I am opposed 
to civilizing the native. By no means. But the great question for 
the moralist to solve is this : How are we to civilize them in order 
that they, while reaping the benefits of civilization, may retain 
their native virtues and moral qualities? Though vice reaps in the 
end its own punishment, yet would it not be better that it did not 
exist ? Now, we notice often among a civilized people that vice 
comes so easy, they follow it for that very reason. But among the 
natives a crime or vicious propensity to do evil has been deemed 
worthy the severest punishment, and they regard it therefore so 
clearly an impossibility that they have no inclination to commit it. 
The result is, as I before said, crime among them is almost 
unknown. 

Sympathy for the natives is thrown away ; they are 30 happy and 
contented that you would be more inclined to envy them ; they 
have all their needs require and to spare ; they live with great sim- 
plicity ; they are burdened with no more clothing than a mucha, 
which encircles the loins; their bed consists of a mat laid on the 
hard floor, with a piece of wood for a pillow, and a blanket or skin 
to cover them ; their diet is entirely a vegetable one. Meat is a 
rare treat to them, and they can consume an enormous quantity of 
it ; their habits are cleanly — hence, I suppose, the reason that sick- 
ness or disease is almost unknown among them ; the interiors of 
their huts are generally neat and orderly ; after eating their invari- 
able custom is to rinse their teeth with a little clean water ; their 
teeth are mostly dazzling white, and seldom or never decay. Po- 
lygamy is practiced by all the native .tribes ; they generally buy a 
woman, subject to her consent, paying to her father the price in 
cows. The price ranges from ten to thirty cows for a woman, fine, 
fat-looking girls being the most costly. Before a girl is married she 
is not allowed to work hard, or over-exert herself, as this would 
lessen her value in the matrimonial market ; but after marriage, she 
must hoe the ground and plant corn and fetch wood and water and 
cook, and perform such other labor as their customs dictate. The 
most powerful native tribe in South Africa is the Zulu, lying south- 
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east of the South African Republic. This tribe numbers about 
40,000 warriors. They are a brave and intelligent race ; in figure 
they are very erect and finely formed. The natives of the British 
colony of Natal, among whom many missionaries from this country 
are laboring, are refugees from this tribe, and many others who have 
settled in that country under British protection. But to return to 
the Boers. 

Before I knew anything of the Boers — my childhood having been 
spent chiefly in Natal — I believed them to be a cowardly and des- 
picable race. Since then my lot has been cast among them ; I have 
mingled with them in their homes and partaken of their hospitality, 
and I need scarcely tell you that my impression is now entirely dif- 
ferent. Their cowardice is more want of discipline than anything 
else ; their brave old fathers spent their best years in fighting that 
their children might have peace, and practice disciplined them ; and 
it is for want of this practice their children are bad soldiers. 
Though the Boers have simple habits and few wants, you must not 
imagine them to be poor. Many of them are very rich, possessing 
countless herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and there are many of 
them whose wool brings them in a very good income. In their 
homes the Boers are very hospitable, never refusing to entertain the 
stranger. Their bearing is very independent, and they are so thor- 
oughly above toadyism as to be able to treat all men alike without 
fear or favor ; if a free and friendly disposition is shown, they re- 
spond with much cordiality, and evince a good feeling which is 
truly pleasing. They are very fond of music and dancing, and 
many of them play with much taste on the violin and concertina. 
This they acquire by ear ; their dancing is chiefly confined to reels, 
and at New Year, when they assemble in great numbers at different 
houses, they keep up this dancing for two or three consecutive 
days, not even resting at night. In appearance the men are mostly 
big, with square, massive frames. They are slow and easy-going, 
and do not often display much activity, except in driving their 
ox-teams, when they jump on and off, and about their wagons, in a 
wonderful manner, cracking the whip, and shouting to the oxen, 
each one being called by a separate name. The Dutch are pro- 
verbially slow, and yet it is astonishing how much work they get 
through. They must be silent workers, for in South Africa they 
have done all the hard work which has made it a country fit for 
civilized man to live in ; yet they have no regular system of going 
to work, but follow their own inclinations entirely in this matter ; 
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considering this, they are moderately industrious. They smoke 
continually, and grow their own tobacco. They are very temperate, 
though they sometimes indulge in a brandy they make from the 
peach. In the winter many of them spend much time hunting the 
wild game, which is in droves of countless thousands. Their prin- 
cipal object is the skins, which form quite an article of export from 
the republic. They dry as much of the flesh as they care for, and 
the rest is left as food for the vultures, who descend like mighty 
armies to devour it. 

Some of the Boer girls are very pretty, and their complexions are 
more beautiful than the best art ever invented. As the women 
grow older they often become enormously fat, in consequence of 
their inactive life. They sit a great deal, and consume untold quan- 
tities of coffee. There is always warm coffee at a Boer house, and 
it is kept on the table beside the good wife, who assists the guests 
without rising. Their custom is to serve the man first. The Boers 
live together in great harmony, and they show one another much 
respect, the youngers addressing men older than themselves as Oom, 
which answers to " uncle," and women as Xante, which is equivalent 
to " aunt." In their intercourse they are never familiar. Whole 
families, married, will live together in one house, or close together, 
and jealousy and bickering are unheard of. If a young man feels 
inclined to marry — which they usually do at the ages of sixteen, 
seventeen and eighteen years — he does not consult his purse, for he 
can do so without a cent, for the young couple can live with the 
parents of one or the other. In novels people usually marry for 
love — in every-day life for money. I do not know how much of 
love there is in a Boer marriage, but I do know that there is often 
very little money in it ; so all the matrimonially disposed young 
man has to do is to decide on the object of his choice, and some fine 
Saturday afternoon we will see him arrayed in his best, and pranc- 
ing along on a fine steed in the direction of the beloved one's home. 
His intentions are at once understood, and a repulse is seldom met 
with, for a Boer girl scarcely deems herself privileged to say " No." 
Much courting is not allowed, and after a few Saturday evenings, 
when a certain length of candle is allowed the young couple, the 
marriage takes place, and they settle down to ordinary every- 
day life. Many of the Boer men prove themselves to be clear- 
headed politicians, but they are not intolerant, and are very decided 
in their ideas of justice. Some of the women show themselves to 
have a great taste for art ; they make feather-flowers, paint their 
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walls with differently colored clays to resemble paper, and draw 
with considerable artistic skill. Their subjects are quite original 
and very fanciful — for instance, a man riding on an ostrich. Recent 
measures have been introduced for the establishment of schools 
among them ; and while in Europe, President Burgers, of the South 
African Republic, secured the services of some of the most learned 
professors in Holland to aid in this great work. The tolerance 
shown to all religious denominations is one of the best evidences of 
the progressive spirit of the republic. And not only in this have 
they shown great liberality of sentiment, but they have shown the 
true greatness of their independence in the freedom with which they 
have admitted foreigners to all the privileges of their country, and 
allowed them to share in its benefits ; and if on this account only, 
their government is worthy to be upheld and respected. 

The South African Republic embraces an immense area of coun- 
try, extending, as nearly as the estimate is known, from 22° to 28° 
S. Latitude, and from 26° to 32° E. Longitude ; its altitude ranges 
from three to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea ; the 
climate is one of the healthiest in the world — a clear, bracing atmos- 
phere, which it is life and health to breathe. The aspect of the 
country varies — some parts being endless continuations of fiats, and 
others mountainous and well wooded. For agriculture the climate 
and soil are peculiarly adapted ; more is produced there with less 
labor than any other country I know of. Grain of all descriptions 
is successfully cultivated, such as wheat, barley, corn, rice, rye, oats, 
millet — wheat from that country having been awarded the prize at 
the Paris exhibition of 1867. All varieties of fruits of semi-tropical 
and temperate climates are produced, but the most abundant are 
peaches, apples, figs, pears, quinces, bananas, guavas, oranges and 
lemons. The vine grows luxuriantly, and in some instances is 
cultivated for the purpose of making wine. Vegetables are pro- 
duced in great abundance, and grow almost spontaneously. When 
we see what the rude industry of the Boer has accomplished, unas- 
sisted by the implements of modern civilization — the smiling crops 
and luxuriant fruit-gardens which adorn his humble homestead — it 
is a fact which asserts itself, that the influx of a stirring population 
would turn the mountains and plains of the South African Republic 
into a land flowing with milk and honey, and repay the laborers not 
ten-fold, but a hundred-fold. 

At the close of the address, a vote of thanks to Miss Russell was 
unanimously passed. 



APPENDIX TO PAPER ON SOUTH AFRICAN 

REPUBLICS. 

Pretoria, the capital of the South African Republic, is the seat of 
government and the presidential residence ; it is situated under the 
Magaliesberg mountains, on the Aapies (Apes) river, a small tribu- 
tary running north and emptying itself into the Limpopo. From 
its central position Pretoria commands the principal trade of the 
country ; it is the point of culmination and the centre of divergence ; 
and at certain seasons of the year there are merchants there who do 
a business which would not disgrace a New York merchant. The 
population of Pretoria would not exceed i,ooo; but there is a tide 
of traffic through the place which gives life and animation to it. The 
English element is very perceptible in this town, but Dutch customs 
to a great extent prevail. There is much sociality and a general 
disposition to be hospitable and charitable. There is no lack of 
amusement, though it depends entirely on the people themselves to 
provide it. A literary and scientific institution and a musical and 
dramatic society give their regular entertainments, and talent and 
cultivation do not lack to render them successful. The ladies of 
Pretoria contribute in no small degree to the popularity of these 
meetings; in fact, they may be called indeed a community of workers; 
they have a reputation in South Africa for their energy and 
zeal in promoting good and progress ; they form a society which 
would grace any country. It would seem strange to a traveler 
from crowded cities to light on rural Pretoria, and yet to find a so- 
ciety that charmed Mr. Froude, and to see the evidences of a pros- 
perity eminently cosmopolitan. Pretoria boasts five churches, of 
different denominations ; and though they are not in any way re- 
markable for their architecture, they are exceedingly neat and com- 
modious, and command good congregations. To the north of 
Pretoria the climate and aspect gradually vary — the climate becomes 
warmer, the country more broken and mountainous, and trees 
stretch their course up steep mountain sides and stud the valleys ; 
birds of rich and varied plumage twitter and trill from tree to tree, 
and their nests hang high above you in graceful profusion ; while 
small salt lakes deep down in mountainous basins, with trees stretch- 
ing from margin to summit, add picturesqueness to. the scenery, 
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and are useful to man. The salt from these lakes, which is taken 
out from the bottom in huge crystallized masses, when refined is 
equal to Liverpool salt of the best quality. In this same region, 
too, there are boiling springs and medicinal springs, where annually 
resort many of the Boers who are afflicted or suffering with any 
kind of ailment or disease. This tract of country produces many 
rich fruits, and cotton, coffee and sugar grow admirably, though the 
culture of these productions has not been on a very large scale. 

There are numerous other towns in the republic, each having 
their separate points of interest. The principal business done in 
these towns is that of the merchants and storekeepers, who live by 
trading with the Boers for their wool, skins, ivory and feathers and 
other produce, which they export to the British colonies. Many of 
these merchants have very handsome places of business, and do a 
thriving trade on a most extensive scale. 



